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AN HISTOEICAL SERMON. 



^ndges xvi. 21, 22. 

But the Philistikbs took Samson, and put out bis byes, and bbouobt 
HIM DOWN to Gaza, and bound him with fetters of bbass ; and he did 

OBIND IN THE PBISON-HOUSE. HOWBEIT, THE HAIR ON HIS HEAD BEGAN TO 
GROW AGAIN AFTER HE WAS SHAVEN. 

Some three years ago it was my privilege to call your at- 
tention to the general history of the cause of Temperance, 
and to point out the successiye epochs of its progress 
through the country at large. Since that period, various 
circumstances, which I need not now detail, have led me still 
more closely to the study of that cause, particularly as con- 
nected with the State of Pennsylvania. The history is 
alike peculiar and instructive, and it is well worth our while 
to gather up the scattered fragments into one consecutive 
whole. At present these fragments are only accessible to 
the antiquarian, who has the patience to search for them 
among the long forgotten pamphlets of some dusty archives, 
and like Elihu, to "fetch his knowledge from afar." But 
the lessons thus imparted are much too important to be con- 
fined within such narrow limits. We would wish them to be 
known and understood by all. 

How CAME THE USB OP SPIEITUOUS LIQUORS AS A BEVER- 
AGE TO BE FASTENED ON OUR COMMONWEALTH IN THE FIRST 
INSTANCE ? 



What and how eaely were particular steps taken 
TO remedy the evil ? 

How FAR DOES THE EXPERIENCE OF THE PAST THROW 
LIGHT UPON THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE? 

" History, is the work of God. Its seemingly isolated 
and fragmentary events are parts of one connected and 
orderly series, of which the divine Providence is the method, 
human welfare the chief subject, and the divine glory the 
last chief end."* This definition accepted, and how can we do 
otherwise than study it ? Especially the moral history of 
our own Commonwealth, who will say that on such an occa- 
sion as this, it needs an apology for presenting it ? The 
real ground of complaint would rather seem to be, that such 
a history has been so long withheld. 

We must commence that history, however, with confession 
and humiliation. Pennsylvania, it is everywhere asserted, 
is entitled to a bad pre-eminence among her sister States, 
both for the use of intoxicating liquors and their manufac- 
ture. With such a county as Schuylkill, once containing a 
grog shop to every nine voters ; as Berks, with a majority 
against prohibition, heavy enough to determine the vote of 
the State ; with the immense amount of whiskey and lager 
bier annually manufactured by us ; above all, with such a 
stigma resting on our history, as the " Whiskey Insra-rec-' 
tion," how can we deny the oft-repeated impeachment? 
With the blood of Pennsylvania ancestors, as far back as 
A. D. 1700, flowing in our veins, we would deny the charge 
if it were possible ; but it cannot be done, except at the ex; 
pense of honest, candid, Pennsylvania truth. Heavily as the 
curse of intemperance has fallen elsewhere in our land, on 
us perhaps, in some respects, it has fallen the heaviest of all. 

Still we remember "the tower of Siloam," and the other 
rebuke addressed by our Lord to those who were anxious to 
throw the first stone ; and we would plead, that the charity 

* Address of H. B. Smith, D. D., 1855. 



that " rejoiceth not in iniquity," would also rejoice a little 
" in the truth." There is at least this much to be said in 
extenuation of our fault. As a community^ Intemperance 
was no part of our original inheritance. The upas was not 
indigenous to our "virgin elysian shore."* The use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, as a beverage, did not land from the good ship 
Welcome, with William Penn. It was no portion of the 
" Holy Experiment." In the great law, comprising a gen- 
eral system of jurisprudence, adopted at Upland, Dec. 4, 
1682, " Drunkenness, encouragement of drunkenness, drink- 
ing or pledging of healths, were punished by fine and im- 
prisonment."t Time has fully shown who were right; 
those who opposed this law, because it " descended into the 
privacies of life, and attempted to regulate the minor morals, 
which may he safely left to the good sense of society for cor- 
rection^'' or the benevolent and far-sighted founder of the 
" greene county towne." The result of nearly two hundred 
years of experiment, has now within the last few months 
brought us back, precisely to the point from which we 
started ! 

The authority of his law, Penn further endeavored to 
establish by argument "Strong liquors are good at some- 
times, and in some proportions; being better for physic 
than for food — ^for cordials than for common use." To make 
the pernicious article as scarce and dear as possible, he was 
in favor of "laying a heavy impost on strong spirits and 
liquors." Especially the poor Indian, did the " great and 
good Onas," (as they called him,) labor with the most un- 
wearied pains to protect against the evil — ^now appealing to 
the humanity of the whites, and again to the good sense of 
the Indians themselves. But his appeals were all in vain. 
Intemperance did for the Indians in Pennsylvania what the 
sword did elsewhere. No one denies that the unexampled 
mortality that prevailed among them was to be attributed to 

* A Sowle, 1684. f Proud's History of Pennsylvania, p. 71. 
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this active and mighty agent. In 1773, at the treaty at 
Carlisle, they said, " The rum ruins us. We desire it may 
be forbidden and never sold in the Indian country."* But, 
alas! the sale of "the mad liquor" was still continued! 
Is it not possible, that to Him, " who seeth not as man 
seeth," the nature of our sin may be read in that of our 
punishment ? The principle is a true one, however dijEcult 
it may be always to determine its particular application. 
" The Lord shall reward the doer of evil according to his 
wickedness, "t States, as suchy cannot be punished in the 
world to come, therefore, they must be punished here. Saul 
may die, but famine will come, and the blood of the Gibeon- 
ites be avenged in the slaughter and disgrace of Saul's 
posterity.J 

The manner in which the recompense at length came 
upon our commonwealth, is quite as singular as the fact 
itself. Penn speaks of spirituous liquor as a "cordial." 
So it was called toward the close of the 13th century, by a 
Spanish physician, one Arnold de Villa, who, in the matter 
of names, was a worthy ancestor to another Arnold who 
betrayed his country. So it was called by the English 
soldiers fighting in the Netherlands, who introduced it into 
their native country, A. D. 1581. Such kind of liquor, 
sweetened and aromatized, would excite the system, quicken 
the languid circulation, increase the strength, give life and 
cheerfulness to the patient : consequently, it was a cordial 
For obvious reasons, the nostrum became extremely popular; 
as much so as those that now-a-days build stores of eight or 
nine stories high in Chestnut street, or palatial residences 
in the Fifth Avenue, New York. The medicinal value of 
spirituous liquors, was the entering wedge of the great evil. 
The air of this hot climate was deemed unhealthy ; our first 
adventurers, therefore, must have something in the form of 

* Proud's Pennsylvania. f 2 Sam. iii. 39. 

% 2 Sam. zzi. 1-11. 
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a "preventive." The limestone water contained some 
noxious quality, and not unfrequently sudden deaths 
occurred after drinking it ; — ^they must find a substitute or 
" a corrective." In the autumn, fever and ague prevailed ; 
^* spikenard infused in spirits" was an excellent remedy. 
The natural small pox was very severe. " A kind of spirits 
distilled out of molasses, and imported from New England," 
was administered in various forms, and esteemed absolutely 
necessary for the unhappy patients. " The nurses and at- 
tendants, too, were recommended to use drams, either raw 
or sweetened, or mixed with bitters, as antidotes against 
offensive and infectioils smells."* Thus, in the form of an 
angel of light, the arch enemy first gained a foothold. 
Delilah was approaching Samson with the " two cords." The 
commonwealth is in danger ; but there is no watchman on 
the walls far-sighted enough to give the alarm ! 

Once admitted as a medicine, the use of spirituous liquors 
speedily began to fortify itself as a cibstom. Every conve- 
nient opportunity that would serve as an excuse for its in- 
troduction was but too readily embraced. Soon it became 
a token of good fellowship, a symbol of hospitality ; in hay- 
time and harvest, of course, it was absolutely indispensable ; 
so at the raising of buildings, at weddings, and merry-mak- 
ings of every kind, and especially at "vendues." "And 
as it had been customary in the parent country to give hot 
and spiced wine, or ale and cakes at funerals, so hot rum 
and water, sweetened with sugar, became the substitute 
here."t In short, the custom was almost universal. The 
decanter was more frequently on the table than the water 
pitcher, the side-board was found in every parlor. J "Actual 
drunkards and sots were alone considered as transgressors, 
and every inferior degree was deemed only as the necessary 
use."§ 

* John Watson's Observations, p. 6. + Watson, p. 7. 

X See Appendix A. J Watson, p. 7. 
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Delilah was now trying the strong man with " the seven 
green withs." 

The demand increasing with the custom, &b the next con- 
sequence we find the manufacture of spirituouB liquor, and it 
is instructive for ua to notice where it was principally carried 
on. Not among the Quakers, for it was contrary to their 
dbcipline. " If any should distil spirits out of grain or re- 
tail such liquors, monthly meetings should deal with them 
aa with other offenders ; and if they cannot be prevailed 
with to desist from such a practice, be at liberty to declare 
their disunity with them." Not among the Germans. The 
brutalizing lager bier was still confined to its original 
home in Bohemia. It had not even, reached the Father- 
land, much less its descendants in America. The testimony 
of Dr. Ruflh is observable on this point. " Very few of the 
Germans used distilled spirits as a beverage; they much 
preferred cider, or wine and water."* 

The principal seat of the trafiSc was in the fonr counties 
west of the Susquehanna. But those who suppose that on 
this account the inhabitants of these counties were "an 
ignorajit, lawless, semi-barbarian people, destitute of moral 
and religions principle ; ready to do any act, however out- 
rageous, are greatly miBtaken."t With the single excep- 
tion of the Whiskey Insurrection, precbely the reverse was 
the case. Those, of course, were not the days of the Cen- 
tral Railroad, the Pennsylvania Canal, or even the Pitts- 
burg Turnpike. With a rich soil and superabundant har- 
vests, they had no outlet for their produce. The Indians 
were on the Ohio — ^the Spaniards at New Orleans. A barrel 
of flour, sent over the mountains from Pittsburg to Phila- 
delphia, would cost nearly as much in freight as it would 
bring in market. What think you of salt at five dollarfl 
a bushel ? of iron and steel irom fifteen to twenty cents a 
pound? of powder, lead, and other necessary articles in 
■ Emaj on FennsylTania. -f CamobiLn's InaorrectJon of 1 194. 
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proportion ? and of freight in wagons from five dollars to ten 
dollars per hundred pounds ? " Wheat in that country was so 
abundant, and of so little value, that it was a common prac- 
tice to grind that of the best quality and feed it to horses 
and hogs. Rye, com, and barley would bring no price, as 
food for man or beast/' Money for certain purposes they 
mu%t have; how shall they obtain it? In an evil hour, 
many of them, who were from the North of Ireland, deter- 
mined to avail themselves of their knowledge of the art of 
distillation. Reducing their grain to a more portable form, 
they could then send it over the mountains to Philadelphia. 
Kentucky was rapidly filling up with settlers ; they would 
also find a ready market for it there. Why should the far- 
mers on the seaboard be growing rich by means of the 
French Revolution and the general war in Europe, and they 
continue poor ? Alas ! for human infirmity. When avarice 
and envy combine against it, it is easy to predict the result. 
" They soon had more stills, and made more whiskey than 
an equal population in any other part of the country." " In 
some neighborhoods, every fifth or sixth farmer was a dis- 
tiller, who, during the winter season, manufactured his own 
grain and that of his neighbors into a portable and saleable 
article." 

Thus did Delilah approach one step nearer to the capti- 
vity of the strong man, with "the new ropes that never 
were occupied." 

The Insurrection is easily accounted for. To meet the 
exigencies of government, taxes were laid on articles sup- 
posed to be the least necessary, and among other things on 
distilled liquors, or on the stills with which they were manu- 
factured. To register their stills and pay their tax, would 
take away a large proportion of their profits. Hence, in 
the first instance, remonstrance ; then refusal, and, at last, 
violence and rebellion. All the merits of the case we do 

* Gamahan.. 
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not now presume to canvass. We only care to know that 
the insurrection was quelled by the Father of his country 
himself, and that his wise discretion will be long and grate- 
fully remembered, when "Tom the Tinker's Boys" and 
their dastard leaders are all forgotten. 

The next stage in the progress of our captivity as a com- 
monwealth, to this enemy in the guise of a friend, it is easy 
to conjecture. The manufacture and wholesale of any ar- 
ticle necessarily implies its retail. The more capital in- 
vested in any business, the more inducement is there to 
extend it and aflFord greater facilities for the consumer. 
Accordingly, almost simultaneously with the establishment 
of these distilleries, began the multiplication of taverns. 
The original "Blue Anchor Tavern," where Penn landed, 
was destined to have a very numerous and most discredit- 
able progeny. Here and there you may find one like that 
owned by John Pemberton,* who makes the tavern-keeper 
promise, under bonds, that " he will exert his endeavors, as 
a Christian, to preserre decency and order in said honse"- 
that he will " discourage the profanation of the sacred name 
of God Almighty by cursing and swearing" — ^that "on the 
first day of the week it shall always be closed from public 
use, that so regard and reverence may be manifested for 
retirement and the worship of God" — and "that, under a 
penalty of one hundred dollars, he will not allow or suffer 
persons to use, play at, or divert themselves with cards, 
dice, backgammon, or any other unlawful game ;" but such 
taverns as these are most rare exceptions to the general 
rule. 

At first, indeed, the keeping of taverns was restricted 
to widows, and occasionally to decrepit men of good char- 
acter. But soon the tavern-keeper degenerated into a rum- 
seller, and these houses were evidently regarded with suspi- 
cion. As early as 1710,t it was enacted that, " No person 

* Watson, i. p. 394. f Watson, !• p. 463. 
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shall keep any public inn, tavern, ale-house, tippling-house 
or dram-shop, victualling-house or public-house of entertain- 
ment, unless he first be recommended by the Quarter Ses- 
sions to the Governor /or Mb license.'* These licenses were 
not granted them in their capacity of grocers or shop- 
keepers, but they alone were permitted to sell liquor to be 
drank on the premises, on the condition of providing " enter- 
tainment for man and beast." Care was also taken that 
" they should not suffer any disorder, as drunkenness or un- 
lawful games, in their house." In 1721, it was necessary, 
by an act additional, to protect "minors aiad servants" 
against these men. In 1744, the grand jury present the 
enormous increase of public-houses as "a great nuisance;"* 
and they say "it appears by constable returns that there are 
upwards of a hundred houses licensed, which, with all the 
retailers, make the houses which sell drink nearly a tenth 
part of the city." In 1763, application is made to the 
governor for regulating taverns, that " one only should be 
in such a defined distance, or in proportion to so many in- 
habitants; that the bar-room should be closed on the Sab- 
bath-day, as it would prevent youth from committing ex- 
cesses to their own ruin, the injury of their masters, and 
the affliction of their parents and friends."t Still further 
toward the close of the century, we hear the loud and bitter 
complaint, " The multiplication of inns, taverns, and dram- 
shops is an obvious national evil, which calls loudly for legis- 
lative interference ; in no country are they more numerous 
or more universally baneful." 

Such was the legitimate fruit of the license system of 
1710 ; than which a more gigantic error in legislation never 
was committed in the world. To restrain wrong by licens- 
ing it ; to regulate by law a business which, in its nature 
and tendency, was nothing but evil and against all law ! 
they might as well have expected that fire would not bum 

* Watson, i. p. 463. f Watson, i. p. lOl. 
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or water drown ! Thanks to the intelligent Legislature of 
1855, that wretched combination of absurdities is at length 
dead and buried, never, we trust, to know a resurrection. 
Not only has this system been the weaving of the seven 
locks of Samson's head with a web, but for an hundred and 
fifty years it has actually been the shears by which the locks 
of his strength have been shorn ! 

Previous to 1756, and indeed to 1775, drunkenness was 
by no means a common vice ; but when Mars rushes forth 
from the temple of Janus, he not only tramples down peace 
and justice, but temperance also. After each new contest 
in which the country has been engaged, there has been a 
new instalment of intemperance. So it was with the old 
French war — so it was with the war of the Revolution — so 
it was after the second war with Great Britain — so it was 
after the war with Mexico. 

It m^.y also be stated in this connection, that rum was an 
article largely manufactured and sold in Philadelphia, and 
that it bore as good a price as the Boston or New England 
rum, and both of them nearly as much as that imported 
from the West Indies. In 1762, besides Wharton's " Great 
Still-house," there were six others in operation I 

In 1810, out of 14,191 distilleries in the United States, 
the single State of Pennsylvania had 3,334 ; out of 
22,977,167 gallons, the whole amount distilled the year 
previously in the United States, Pennsylvania distilled 
6,553,284. In 1826, the total amount distilled and con- 
sumed, per annum, had nearly trebled, viz., 60,000,000 
gallons, of which Pennsylvania still maintained her full pro- 
portion. For the settlement of the guilt and misery thus 
produced, where shall we better look in this world than to 
the history of liquor dealers and their families ? " It is a 
lamentable fact," said Judge Jonas Piatt, of N. Y., in 1833, 
" that upon a careful estimate, it is found that of the tavern- 
keepers and retailers of ardent spirits in this State, during 
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the last forty years, more than two-thirds have become 
drunkards, and reduced their families to poverty and 
wretchedness." The story is equally true of Pennsylvania. 
Would that this were all, and that there were not a far 
heavier reckoning in the world to come ! 

We come now to the second point in our investigation, 
viz.. What and how early were particular steps taken 
TO remedy the evil ? 

Some have said, and many more have thought, that "the 
lawfulness or morality of making or drinking whiskey was 
not in that day called in question." But we apprehend 
that this is a very grave mistake. We have already refer- 
red to the sentiments of William Penn on this subject, and 
to the early discipline of the Friends, and on these we need 
not enlarge. We shall simply add, as additional confirma- 
tion of the fact, that the manufacture of spirituous liquors 
was called in question, a few such items as the following : 

In 1721, a meeting was called in the city of Philadel- 
phia, to take into consideration " the prevention of the sale 
of spirituous liquors.'* It is true, that those who called it 
wished to have beer as a substitute, but even with this qual- 
ification, the testimony is of no little value. 

In 1723, a bill was reported to the House of Assembly 
for the encouragement of distilleries within the province; 
but such was the opposition made to it, that the Governor, 
Sir William Keith, would not give it his assent ! The evil 
might be tolerated, but the community were not willing to 
endorse and perpetuate it. 

In 1730, John Wesley, the father and founder of Method- 
ism, came to this country, and from that time forward 
his sentiments were propagated by himself and his fol- 
lowers with an industry that seems almost incredible. We 
apprehend that there will be no diflBiculty in determining 
whether the morality of the manufacture was called in ques- 

* Watson, p. 99. 
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tion by Mm or not. Here is a paragraph from his sermon 
on " The Use of Money." 

" Neither may we gain by hurting our neighbor in his 
body. Therefore, we may not sell anything which tends to 
impair health. Such is, eminently, all that liquid fire com- 
monly called drams or spirituous liquors. It is true, these 
may have a place in medicine ; they may be of use in some 
bodily disorders, although there would rarely be occasion 
for them, were it not for the unskilfulness of the practi- 
tioner. Therefore, such as prepare and sell them only for 
this end, may keep their conscience clear. But who are 
they? Who prepare them only for this end? Do you 
know ten such distillers in England ? Then excuse these. 
But all who sell them in the common way to any that will 
buy, are poisoners general. They murder his majesty's 
subjects by wholesale, neither does their eye pity or spare. 
They drive them to hell like sheep. And what is their 
gain ? is it not the blood of these men ? Who, then, would 
envy their large estates and sumptuous palaces ? A curse 
is in the midst of them. The curse of God cleaves to the 
stones, the timber, the furniture of them. The curse of 
God is in their gardens, their walks, their groves : a fire 
that bums to the nethermost hell. Blood, blood is there ; 
the foundation, the floor, the walls, the roof are stained 
with blood ! And canst thou hope, thou man of blood ! 
though thou art clothed in purple and fine linen, and farest 
sumptuously every day, canst thou hope to deliver down the 
fields of blood to the third generation ? Not so ; for there 
is a God in heaven ; therefore, thy name shall be rooted 
out. • Like as those whom thou hast destroyed body and 
soul, * thy memorial shall perish with thee.' "* 

Again, in his " Thoughts on Nervous Disorders," he 
says, " That liquid fire lays the foundation of numberless 
diseases, and of this in particular. It is amazing that the 

* Works, vL p. 100. 
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preparing or selling this poison should be permitted, I will 
not say in any Christian country, but in any civilized state., 
* ! it brings in a considerable sum of money to govern- 
ment.' True, but is it wise to barter men's lives for money ? 
Surely that gold is bought too dear, if it is the price of 
blood. Does not the strength of every country consist in 
the number of its inhabitants? If so, the lessening their 
number is a loss which no money can compensate. So that 
it is inexcusable ill husbandry to give the lives of useful men 
for any sum of money whatever."* 

We have no idea that such a light as this was kept hidden 
under a bushel. The sentiments of the Methodists, as it is 
well known, long preceded their separate organization as a 
religious body, and especially their principles of reform were 
adopted by good men everywhere. We have reason to be- 
lieve that, under the preaching of Wesley's missionaries, 
and of such men as John Woolman and Jacob Lindley 
among the Friends, there were multitudes of men who, to 
use the language of an old writer, " with respect to the 
practice of distilling spirits from grain, appeared to be 
balancing in their minds between principle and self-inte- 
rest, and in whom, if it were not for the natural and blinding 
influence of the latter, the former would certainly prevail !'* 

In 1737, the eccentric Benjamin Lay, a poor common 
sailor, and an illiterate man, but a true philanthropist, hav- 
ing lived in Barbadoes and seen the miserable effects of rum 
there, pointed out with great sagacity the danger with which 
we were threatened by its introduction here. While he 
thinks '^ the scum that comes (m the sugar when it is boil- 
ing, which is composed of grease, dust, dung, and other 
filthiness, serves exceedingly well to make rum out of," he 
complains most bitterly that " we send away our excellent 
provisions, and other good things, to purchase such filthy 
stuff, which tends to the corruption of mankind ; and they 

* Wesley, x. p. 183. 
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send us some of the worst slaves, when they cannot rule 
them themselves, along with their rum, to complete the 
tragedy, i. e., to slay, to destroy the people of Pennsylvania, 
and to ruin the country. 

" I am apt to digress, but when such dangerous filthiness 
comes in my way, I think it my duty to make it appear, if 
possible, to others ; it is so to me exceeding sinful above 
measure — -more than what I can speak or write."* 

In 1743, Lord Chesterfield, in a speech delivered by him 
in the House of Lords, said, " Luxury is to be taxed but 
vice prohibited^ let the diflSculties in executing the law be 
what they will. 

"The number of distilleries should be no argument in 
their favor, for I never heard that a law against theft was 
repealed or delayed because thieves were numerous. * * 
K their liquors are so delicious that the people are tempted 
to their own destruction, let us at length secure them from 
this fatal draught by bursting the phials that contain them. 
Let us crush at once these artists in slaughter, who have 
reconciled their countrymen to sickness and ruin, and spread 
over the pitfalls of debauchery such baits as cannot be re- 
sisted!" 

Li 1750, the large quantities of liquor given at "vendues 
became so manifest an evil in its consequences," that petitions 
were presented to the Legislature, and an act was passed on 
the subject, prohibiting the practice of giving spirits in 
future, under a penalty of four pounds for the first offence, 
and for the second and every other offence the sum of five 
pounds. To such a height had this abominable practice 
arisen, that an instance might be mentioned where twenty 
gallons of rum were actually drank, when less than two 
hundred pounds worth of goods were sold. Unfortunately, 
however, the penalty of the law was evaded by adjourning 
the vendue, and drinking the riun afterwards. 

* See his book, p. 35. 
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In 1756, by an excise law, a duty was laid on imported 
liquors to discourage the importation of strong drinks. In 
1772, it was extended so as to embrace home-made liquors. 

In 1760, the sober and more considerate part of all reli- 
gious societies being affected with concern on account of the 
inconsistency of giving spirits at funerals, and the Society 
of Friends taking such measures as, in a short time, put an 
end to the practice among themselves, the example was very 
generally followed by others. In some instances, however, 
it was only as clergymen refused to oflSciate where the prac- 
tice was continued, that they were able to destroy it. 

On the 27th of February, 1774^ the first Continental 
Congress, then assembled in this city, passed the following 
resolution : 

" Itesolvedy That it be recommended to the several legis- 
latures of the United States, immediately to pass laws the 
most eflfectual far putting an immediate stop to the perni- 
ciotis practice of distilling j by which the most extensive evils 
are likely to be derived, if not quickly prevented." 

This speaks for itself without note or comment. The 
Continental Congress ! in 1774 ! two years before the Decla- 
ration of Independence ! ought surely to be a faithful re- 
flection of the enlightened public opinion of that time.. We 
believe that it waSy and that prohibition is, at leasty as old 
as the Revolution. 

In 1778 appeared the first publicatipn, still extant, on this 
subject. It is a little tract of twelve pages, without date, 
entitled, " Remarks on the Nature and Bad Effects of Spi- 
rituous Liquors, collected by Anthony Benezet.'** 

"Water alone," says he, adopting the opinion of Dr. 
Cheyne, " is sufficient and effectual for all the purposes of 
human want in drink ; strong liquors were never designed 
for common use»" 

* The only copy we have beea able to find is in: the Friends' Library, 
Philadelphia. 
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After answering various objections, and describing the 
miserable consequences resulting from their use, he urges 
the helplessness of the drunkard as an argument for the 
efficient action of the temperate. "The unhappy dram- 
drinkers," says he, " are so absolutely bound in slavery to 
these infernal spirits, that they seem to hare lost the power 
of delivering themselves from this worst of bondage. How 
much, then, is it the bounden duty of those who have it in 
their power to withhold this destructive man-bane, either as 
parents, masters, or rulers of the people committed to their 
trust?" 

The morality of making ardent spirits was certainly 
" called in question" by Benezet. 

"Distilling," says he, "is a practice which is not only a 
great hurt to the poor in raising the price of bread, but 
must also be very ofiFensive to God, the great and good 
Maker of the family of mankind, that people should, in 
their earthly and corrupt wisdom, pervert their Maker's 
benevolent intention, in converting the grain he has given 
to us as the staJBF of life into a fiery spirit so destructive of 
the human frame, and attended with the other dreadful con- 
sequences already mentioned." 

He seems to have been particularly concerned for the 
laborer, that some other drink might be substituted for 
spirituous liquors, and the surplus given in wages ; and his 
advice to those who wished to escape the man-bane was, 
" By degrees to mix water with the spirit, to lessen the 
quantity of spirit every day, and keep to the same quantity 
of water, till, in about the course of a week, nothing of the 
dram kind be used along with the water." 

Better than all, he seems to have been among the very 
first to put this matter on the true scriptural foundation. 

" And with respect to such well-disposed people, who still 
retain a favorable opinion of the use of spirits mixed with 
water, ought they not, even from love to mankind, to endeavor 
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to refrain from it, on account of the eflfect their example 
may have in encouraging others, agreeably to the example 
left us by St. Paul. 1 Cor. viii. 13. ' Wherefore, if meat 
make my brother to oflFend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to oflFend.' " 

Excellent, kind-hearted old man! While teaching his 
little school of boys and girls, on the banks of Dock Creek, 
at ten shillings a quarter, little did he dream that by his 
plain and unpretending tracts, which he distributed so freely 
at his own expense, and which, he also had translated into 
German, he was teaching generations yet to come. 

" His last hours,"* says his biographer, " were full of the 
most important instruction. At that awful crisis, when the 
character displays no false glare, and all fictitious supports 
sink into nothing, he taught what he had always inculcated, 
that humanity had nothing to boast of; that the efforts of 
man could shed no unfading glory on himself.*' At one 
time, he said, " I am dying, and feel ashamed to meet the 
face of my Maker, I have done so little in his cause." He 
was also heard to say, "Alas ! alas ! we are poor creatures. 
I can take no merit for any thing I have done ; there is 
mostly something underneath that is selfish, which will not 
bear sifting." At another time, he said, " I could wish to 
live a little longer, that I might bring down self." The 
only inscription he desired on his tomb was this : " Anthony 
Benezet was a poor creature, and through divine favor was 
enabled to know it." A few hours before his death, he rose 
from his bed to give six dollars to a poor widow ! His funeral 
was the largest that had ever been seen in Philadelphia ; and 
at the grave, an American oflScer exclaimed, "I would rather 
be Anthony Benezet, in that coffin, than Gen. Washington 
with all his fame !"t 

Philadelphia may and does boast other great monuments 
to the memory of departed worth, but the man whose 

* Roberts Vaux. f See Appendix B. 
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memory Roberts Vaux and Benjamin Rush endeavored to 
save from oblivion, must have been a philanthropist, indeed, 
and worthy of the greatest monument of them all. 

But to return from our digression : 

Previous to the Revolutionary war distillation was not very 
profitable, the State being literally deluged with West India 
rum. The war, however, cutting oflF the foreign supply of 
rum, gave an immense impetus to the home trade in whiskey. 
The smoke of the distilleries, in volume and density, bore 
no little resemblance to tha* of the bottomless pit itself. 
The waste of grain was enormous,, and for a time in the 
army, there was every prospect of famine. The alarm be- 
came general. The still-houses selling in small quantities 
as well as large, were looked upon as the worst of curses. 
The clergy, who had previously denounced " the cursed cup 
of perdition, and those maddening draughts of spirituous 
liquors so cheaply procured for more than a century past 
from our Island Colonies,'' began to find a new and still 
more dangerous enemy at home. They argued against the 
waste of grain in distillation as Benezet and Wesley had 
done. At lengthy in 1779, the Legulature put a stop to it 
altogether. JS&^ What they have done once they can do 
again. 

Humanity, my friends, as well as science and liberty, has 
a torch which she hands down from one generation to ano- 
ther. What, if the prophetic warning of Benjamin Lay, 
seemed in the first instance to fall to the ground without 
accomplishing its purpose ? There was one in whose house 
he always found a cordial welcome for himself, and in whose 
heart an equally cordial welcome for his sentiments. The 
mantle of Benjamin Lay fell on Anthony Benezet. That of 
Benezet fell in its turn on another personal acquaintance 
and intimate friend, a worthy compeer of Franklin and 
Dickenson, and Rittenhousb. Yes ! dear as is the name 
of Benjamin Rush, to the literature, the science and the 
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patriotism of Pennsylvania, it is still dearer to its benevo- 
lence ! To his name belongs of right the imperishable glory 
of the "MoKNiNG Star*' of the Temperance Reformation 
in these United States ! His inmiortal essay, first pubUshed 
in 1794, entitled " The eflfects of ardent spirits upon the 
human body and mind," did its work not only for the time 
then present, but for all time to come. 

"The eflfects of ardent spirits,'* says he, "on the body 
are — 1. A decay of appetite. 2. A consuming of the liver 
of the drunkard, like the vulture preying on that of Prom- 
etheus. «3. Jaundice and dropsy. 4. Hoarseness and con- 
sumption. 5. Diabetes. 6. * Rum-buds' in the face, de- 
scending to the limbs in the form of leprosy. 7. A foetid 
breath. 8. Spontaneous combustion. 9. Epilepsy. 10. 
Gout in all its various forms, of swelled limbs, colic, palsy, 
apoplexy. 11. Madness. 

^' Its eflfects on the mind are — 1. To impair the memory. 
2. To debilitate the understanding. 3. To pervert the 
moral faculties. 4. To produce falsehood, fraud, unclean- 
ness and murder. 

" In folly, it causes a man to resemble a calf in stupidity; 
an ass, in roaring ; a mad bull, in quarreling ; a dog, in 
fighting ; a tiger in cruelty ; a skunk, in fetor ; a hog, in 
filthiness, and a he-goat, in obscenity." 

This is plain speaking, but it was precisely what was 
needed then. It is needed still. Vice must be painted in 
its true colors in order to see its own likeness. It must be 
painted so that there can be no mistake about it whatever. 
This Dr. Rush has done in reference to the drunkard, and 
certainly no one since his time has done it better. 

But he was not suflfered to remain alone in the conflict 
against this tremendous evil. In 1805, a series of essays 
was commenced in the " Evening Fireside," by John Wat- 
son, under the title of " Observations on the customary use 
of distilled spirituous liquors, particularly addressed to the 
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inhabitants of Pennsylvania of all denominations, and also 
to the people of the United States, generally." 

Let my hearers judge for themselves as to the strong, good 
sense of this writer, by the following extracts : 

The evil he thinks ought never to have been permitted to 
arise. " It was certainly owing to a want of due regard to 
right principles that these evils were permitted to arrive at 
such an extent before a remedy was applied." 

He saw no good reason for their further continuance. 
" The use of spirits is not supported by any direct authority, 
either <5ivil, religious, or experimental, but rather by a num- 
ber of individuals, making, importing, vending, and using 
them, by common consent." p. 20. 

His views on the immorality of the manufacture could 
scarcely be improved even at the present time. " Grain is 
evidently adapted to the purpose of nourishing and support- 
ing the great family of mankind, and is the most valuable 
natural blessing that they are favored with by a benevolent 
Providence ; and there never was a surplus of it, or more 
than was necessary for the nourishment of animal life in the 
natural and substantial manner of using it ; and, therefore, 
to distil spirits from grain, or any way to participate in the 
business, is an unwarrantable exercise of that free agency 
in which man may so easily transgress, when the lucre of 
gain oflFers the temptation." p. 27. 

It is also worth while to notice the summary manner in 
which he disposes of " the deleterious reasoning with which 
self*interest endeavors to defend itself." 

"One single instance of the practical consequences of 
selling spirits to an unhappy person, who renders his life 
miserable and shortens the period of his existence by intem- 
perance, contains sufficient evidence to refute it all ; and if 
all the e£fects that had arisen from the use of a single hogs- 
head of spirits, could be brought to pass in review, the spec- 
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tacle would be sufficient to settle the point of right and 
wrong on the subject." p. 29. 

These essays secured a wide circulation in the Portfolio 
and other papers. In 1810 they were again republished in 
a pamphlet of some thirty-five pages, and such wholesome 
doctrines soon began to produce the fruit that we might 
naturally expect. "About the year 1805, a number of 
persons interested in the paper manufacture, associated 
themselves together for the purpose of improving their art, 
and ameliorating the condition of worthy unfortunate jour- 
neymen and their families. The latter object naturally led 
to a consideration of the causes of misery and poverty 
among those people ; and it was soon discovered that objects 
of charity, which had not become so by the excessive use of 
strong drink, were so rare, that this humane part of the in- 
stitution would remain a dead letter, or be so seldom exer- 
cised, that its usefulness could never be realized." 

The fatal consequences of immoderate drinking were 
evident to all. And, although it had hitherto been depre- 
cated as an ev],l, to be endured rather than submitted to, 
the absolute necessity for reformation was universally ac- 
knowledged the moment its practicability was discovered. 
The benevolent disposition with which the association was 
formed, could not hesitate to lay hold of so favorable an 
opportunity for eflfecting so great and essential a good, both 
to* the journeymen and employers. With one heart and one 
voice all agreed to use every possible endeavor "to restrain 
and prohibit the use of ardent spirits in their respective 
mills." 

And now mark particularly the testimony that follows : 

" The most powerful obstacle to the progress of this good 
work is the contiguity of a certain description of stores and 
taverns, called dram shops. 

" The quantity of liquor drunk by those who have a pro- 
pensity for it, will always bear some proportion to the 
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facility of getting it. This fact is sufficiently proved by 
daily experience, and will refute that silly plea by which 
retailers attempt to justify themselves, viz : ^ If a man wants 
liquor he will have it, and if I don't sell it to him another 
will.' An argument that might as well be used to justify 
selling opium or arsenic to a lunatic.*' 

This association of Master Paper Makers should never be 
forgotten. If to the Quakers of Pennsylvania belongs the 
honor of first abstaining from all participation in the trade 
or manufacture of spirituous liquors, to these Master Paper 
Makers belongs the almost equal honor of being the first 
association, or organized body, who exerted themselves 
efficiently to restrain and prohibit the traffic. 

Between 1808 and 1825, it has been frequently observed 
that we cannot trace any further organized effort to suppress 
intemperance, and this period has been regarded as "the 
dark ages" of Pennsylvania in this respect. Perhaps the 
name is but too well deserved, yet it is also true, that when 
the enemy came in like a flood, the spirit of God lifted up a 
standard against him. Doubtless, there are those now pre- 
sent who remember the year 1811 — ^the long misunderstand- 
ing between this country and Great Britain terminating in 
war, — the fearful earthquake that passed from One end of 
the continent to the other — ^the long continued drought and 
the unnatural summer, far extended into the autumn, and, 
above all, the unusually large and portentous comet that 
cast its lurid blaze athwart the firmament. They remember 
that at this period, "the public mind assumed a tone of 
unwonted solemnity, and that subjects of a serious nature 
engaged public attention almost to the exclusion of all 
others." 

Dr. Rush, with his usual sagacity, determined to avail 
himself of such a state of things to the utmost. Accord- 
ingly, he presented to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, then assembled in this city, one thousand 
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copies of his admirable " Inquiry," in the hope that they 
would be distributed throughout the land. Whether it was 
owing to a perusal of the Inquiry, or to a previous prepara- 
tion of mind on the part of the Assembly, or whether both 
these causes contributed to the result, we do not say, but 
before that Assembly had adjourned, they passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

^^ Besolved, That Rev. Drs. Miller, MilledoUer and Ro- 
meyn, and Rev. Messrs. James Richards, McNeice, E. S. 
Ely and Gardiner Spring, Dr. J. R. B. Rogers, Col. Henry 
Rutgers and Mr. Divie Bethune, be a committee to devise 
measures, which, when sanctioned by the General Assembly, 
may have an influence in preventing some of the numerous 
and threatening mischiefs which are experienced throughout 
our country by the excessive and intemperate use of spi- 
rituous liquors, and that this committee be authorized to 
correspond and act in concert with any persons who may 
be appointed, or associate for a similar purpose, and report 
at the next Assembly." 

In 1812, this report was presented and adopted, and is as 
follows : 

" Heaolvedy 1st. That it be recommended to all the minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian Church, in the United States, to 
deliver public discourses, as often as circumstances may ren- 
der it expedient, on the sin and mischief of intemperate 
drinking ; in which, as well as on other suitable occasions, 
both public and private, it will be proper, pointedly and 
solemnly, to warn their hearers, and especially members of 
the church, not only against actual intemperance, but against 
all those habits and indulgences which may have a tendency 
to produce it. 

" 2d. That it be enjoined on all church sessions, within the 
bounds of the General Assembly, that they exercise a spe- 
cial vigilance and care over the conduct of all persons in 
the communion of their respective churches, with regard to 
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this sin ; and that they sedulously endeavor, by private 
warning and remonstrance, and by such public censures as 
diflFerent cases may require, to purge the church of a sin so 
enormous in its mischiefs, and so disgraceful to the Christian 
name. 

" 3d. That it be recommended to the ministers, and other 
officers and members of our church, that they exert them- 
selves to diffuse as extensively as possible, among their con- 
gregations and the community at large, such addresses, 
sermons, tracts, or other printed compositions on this sub- 
ject, as may have a tendency to produce a suitable impres- 
sion against the use of ardent spirits, and to recommend 
sobriety and temperance. 

" 4th. That it be recommended to the officers and members 
of our church, to take such measures as may be judged 
proper and effectual for reducing the number of taverns and 
other places of vending liquors by small measures, in all 
those parts of our country in vrhich either the excessive 
number or the improper character of such places renders 
them a public nuisance. 

" It is believed that the evils arising from these sources are 
incalculably great ; and that, by prudent management, they 
admit under Providence of very considerable diminution." 

This combination of the Pulpit and the Press against the 
use of spirituous liquors was a master-stroke of policy, 
alike worthy of the cause and of the far-reaching intellects 
by whom it was originally devised. The writing and circu- 
lation of such tracts as " Serious Thoughts on the Traffic 
in Distilled Liquors,"* those of Rush and Watson; such 
sermons as "Porter's Fatal Effects of Ardent Spirits," ori- 
ginally published in 1806 ; and pre-eminently such reports 
as that of the Fairfield Co. Association, by Rev. Heman 
Humphrey, in 1813, slowly but surely laid the foundations 

* Burlington, N. J., 1811. See Appendix 0. 
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on which the massive proportions of our cause have since 
been reared. 

Still, it must be confessed that, notwithstanding such re- 
solutions as those to which we have just referred, the church 
moved slowly. The immense amount of capital employed 
in the business, the tavern-keeping elders, the liquor-selling 
deacons, and the well-known custom of too many ministers, 
amounted in the aggregate to a state of things that scarcely 
the most zealous friend of temperance would have been will- 
ing to believe. To be a temperance man then, was not 
merely to abstain from a glass of wine, it was to give up a 
business ; not to belong to an order, it was to diminish an 
income ; not to vote for a prohibitory law, it was to sink so 
much capital — just as really as if destroyed by fire and 
flood. We need not wonder, therefore, that a sort of moral 
revolution was necessary, and that it was at length found 
expedient " to form a society out of the church, (though 
composed to a great extent of those who were professed 
friends of religion,) to do what should have been done in it; 
to endeavor to act upon church members, and even minis- 
ters from abroad, and to create around them a public opinion 
which would induce them to take the decided stand which 
was necessary ; and by degrees to bring the church to the 
position where it should have been at the commencement." 
This, we doubt not, is, in few words, the real philosophy of 
the movement which, June 28th, 1827, gave rise to the 
" Pennsylvania Society for Discouraging the use of Ardent 
Spirits." The publication of Dr. Beecher's six sermons, 
on the " Nature, Signs, Evils, and Remedy of Intemper- 
ance," in 1826, and the organization of the American Tem- 
perance Society at Boston, Feb. 13th of the same year, 
seemed to give a new impetus to the cause, not only in our 
own State, but all over the country; and from that time 
forward the warfare has been carried on steadily, persever- 
ingly, powerfully. Time does not permit us to give the 
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history of our State Society in full, but their first six re- 
ports, the efficiency of their agent, appointed in 1829 — ^the 
labors of their lecturers — ^the establishment, in 1835, of the 
Pennsylvania Temperance Recorder, Almanac, &c., are per- 
manent monuments of the zeal and energy of the mana- 
gers, than which they need none better. In 1836, they 
raised at one meeting $16,750, and that year put in circu- 
lation 215,000 Temperance Recorders, 76,000 Temperance 
Monitors, 40,000 German Recorders, and 30,000 Temper- 
ance Almanacs ! It was under the auspices of this society, 
also, that most earnest attention was directed to the laws of 
our commonwealth ; and when the Convention for revising 
the Constitution assembled, in 1837, the principle, " that 
authority may be given for the sale of ardent spirits, under 
the sanction of the State, for the purpose of increasing the 
revenue," encountered a most tremendous protest. Such a 
principle, it was argued,* " was contrary to the very design 
of legislation ;" " authorizes the sale of a well-known 
poison;" "mates the State the Patron of all the conse- 
quences that legitimately and fairly flow from the business 
which it thus authorizes;" is "an anomaly;" in all other 
cases frowns on vice and its causes ; in this permits it ! 
licenses it ! makes a monopoly for a business which should 
not exist at all ; it violates the laws of the social economy, 
and should be expelled from the body politic ! 

On the 22d of January, 1829, the day having been set 
apart for this purpose as a day of fasting and prayer, for 
the intemperance of the times, by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, it was observed with very great 
solemnity. 

Those who wish to see the testimony of the Medical Pro- 
fession, we refer to the report adopted by the Philadelphia 
Medical Society, in 1829, and to such champions as Wistar 
and Meigs. 

* Memorial by Bey. Albert Barnes. 
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Those who wish to look at the matter in the light of poli- 
tical economy, we recommend to read a report " on the agency 
of intemperance in the production of pauperism," adopted by 
the executive board of the Union Benevolent Association, 
and read at their annual meeting, in October, 1835. Infer- 
ences then are facts now. 

The inexpediency of the traffic all were willing to admit. 
"It is bad, and results in the worst of evils!" but is it 
morally wrong ? Long and earnestly did the conflict con- 
tinue on this point, but at length common sense and con- 
science prevailed over all the abstractions of metaphysics. 

^' Heaolvedy'' said the State Convention at Harrisburg, 
March 5, 1834, " That in the view of this Convention, the 
traffic in ardent spirits, as a drink, is morally wrong ; and 
that we deem it our duty, and the duty of all our auxiliaries, 
to abstain from such traffic, and thus to do what we can, by 
the combined influence of opinion and example, to promote 
its universal abandonment." 

On the 13th of April, 1834, Mr. Barnes delivered a ser- 
mon on the immorality of the traffic, which has since at- 
tained a world-wide popularity and circulation. " Society," 
says he, "is organized on a benevolent principle, which the 
traffic tends directly to destroy. 2. Every man is bound to 
pursue such a business as to render a valuable consideration 
for that which he receives from others. 3. One that will 
promote the welfare of the whole community. 4. One that 
will not necessarily increase the burden and taxes of the 
community. 5. One that is consistent with the honor of 
God and the good of his fellow-men." In all these particu- 
lars, he finds the traffic in ardent spirits wanting^ and con- 
sequently, the immorality of it does not admit the shadow 
of a doubt. 

But from the year 1827, when the Pennsylvania State 
Society was organized, (the constitution was adopted July 
16, 1827,) events crowd upon us in such quick succession 
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that our sermon would swell into a volume were we to do 
more than sketch the general outline. 

First of all, we have the annual reports and addresses, 
and conventions and publications of the State Society, than 
which, perhaps, there were none more efficient in the whole 
country. 

In May, 1833, the friends of the cause in this city wit- 
nessed — 

1st. The First National Convention. 

2d. The Formation of the American Temperance 
Union. 

8d. The Unanimous Adoption of the following Reso- 
lution : — 

Resolved^ That in the opinion of thia Convention, the 
traffic in ardent spirits, as a drink, and the use of it as such, 
are morally wrong, and ought to be abandoned throughout 
the world." 

In 1886, the State Society advanced beyond the former 
ground, and adopted the comprehensive pledge of " Total 
abstinence from all that can intoxicate." 

In 1837, we find our city honored by the establishment 
of the first National Temperance Press, viz., " The Journal 
of the American Temperance Union." 

During the same year, a lecture association was organ- 
ized, which resulted in the campaign of Rev. Thomas P. 
Hunt, whose attack on the license system will long be re- 
membered by some even now within the sound of my voice.* 
Those were times that required not merely moral but pht/ai- 
cal courage, and the friends of temperance ventured not 
merely their property but their live9. 

In 1840, commenced the " Washingtonian Movement," 
one of the most wonderful movements, for the time being, 
that ever occurred in the history of the world, and which, if 
it could only have been followed up immediately by the 

^ Hon. John T. Smith and others. 
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principle of prohibition, would have rendered the reforma- 
tion complete. 

In 1842 the enthusiasm of this movement gradually 
settled down into different forms of organization, and hence 
the origin of the " Sons of Temperance,'' and the various 
beneficial associations that have become so familiar to us, 
and I may add, so useful to the cause of Temperance and of 
humanity. It is owing principally to their . influence, that 
in 1850 the names of 300,000 petitioners for protection 
against this dreadful evil were presented to the Legislature, 
but, alas ! without avail. 

The history of the last five years would require a sermon 
of itself. 

In the State convention assembled at Harrisburg, Feb. 
24, 1853, it was unanimously 

" Resolved, That the experience of the past year in this 
State, and our observation in other States, has greatly con- 
firmed our confidence in Prohibition as the only adequate 
remedy for the evils of' intemperance." 

The agitation of this year was unexampled in the history 
of our commonwealth. A sermon preached by Mr. Barnes, 
entitled " The Throne of Iniquity,'* was distributed through 
the country by hundreds of thousands ! Tracts, lectures, 
sermons, newspapers, and addresses to the people of the 
State, every means of access to the public mind were 
employed with the most determined energy, and, though the 
friends of the cause have not gained all that they desired, 
they have gained more than many are aware — much more 
than the dealers in the trafiic are willing that we should 
retain. 

As the law has been for a number of years past, it has in 
effect amounted to no law whatever. But we have now no 
less than three distinct laws on the subject — wise, stringent, 
and definite — ^which constitute a three-fold cord not easily 
broken. The antagonism so long existing between the liquor 
3 
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dealer and the community is at length reduced to actual 
statute. The commonwealth of Pennsylvania has defined 
her position on this subject as follows : 

By the Act, 8 May, 1854, the dealer cannot furnish in- 
toxicating drinks to any person of known intemperate 
habits, to a minor, to an insane person, or to any person 
when drunk, without fine, imprisonment, and civil responsi- 
bility for damage to person or to property. Any one can 
see at a glance how this will operate, and how readily mul- 
titudes will avail themselves of this shield. 

By " an Act to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors on 
the Sabbath day,*' passed during the last winter, and the 
wholesome moral efiect of which has been more immediately 
perceptible than that of any other statute that has thus 
far been enacted on the subject ; it is now unlawful to sell 
at all on a day on which heretofore just twice as much 
liquor was used as on any other. From one end of the 
State to the other this law has been hailed with the most 
profound delight, and this Church, especially, have reason 
to rejoice in it as the work of one of their own members. 
To give the Sabbath to such a city as Philadelphia, and such 
a State as Pennsylvania, seems almost like a republication of 
the Decalogue. Now, that this ark of the covenant is re- 
stored to us once more from the hands of the Philistines, 
we would be dastards, indeed, to allow it to fall into their 
hands a second time. 

The third law is the " Anti-License Law,*' or "the Act to 
-restrain the sale of intoxicating liquors," and was also 
passed at the last session. 

By this law no person is allowed to sell or provide a place 
for intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, under very heavy 
penalties. It further ordains, that no license for the sale 
of liquors shall be granted to the keeper of any hotel, inn, 
tavern, restaurant, eating house, oyster house or cellar, 
theatre, or other places of entertainment, amusement or re- 
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freshment. The great design of this law is, on the one 
hand, utterly to exterminate the groggcries with which we 
have been so long cursed, and on the other, to have all ven- 
dors brought under the supervision and power of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions, who Qan reduce the number of them 
to as few as they please, down to the smallest point in each 
county, and take care to put their licenses only in safe 
hands. 

Total prohibition one day in the week ! 

Total prohibition every day for minors and drunk- 
ards ! ! 

The utter extermination of tippling houses ! ! ! 

This is wonderful progress indeed ! 

Let us maintain the ground that we have gained. 

Let us accept the challenge of the last Legislature to 
consider these " as good laws, but not as final ones,*' and' 
what we have done for one day, do for all the days in the 
week, just as fast as we can bring the people up to sustain 
the law. Be assured the principle of prohibition is a sound 
one, and when men point to the opinions of lawyers in one 
State, and the instigators of mob violence in another, refer 
them to " The Results of prohibition in Connecticut, being 
special returns received from every county as to the effect 
of the Prohibitory Law, from the Governor and upwards of 
fifty prominent clergymen, judges, editors, and private 
citizens." It is high time that public sentiment was awake 
on this subject, and that in view of the history of our State 
we should boldly maintain and declare, 

1. That the monarch that has just been dethroned 
by the Legislature of 1855, was a tyrant and usurper : 

THAT HE neither CAME IN BY INVITATION NOR WAS AP- 
POINTED BY SUFFRAGE, AND HAS NO VESTED RIGHT WHAT- 
EVER. 

As well might the parasitic plant that has fastened itself 
upon a wall— insinuating its roots and tendrils into every 
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crevice, until the cement is destroyed and the stones are 
falling into ruin, claim the right to exist because it ha9 ex- 
isted — and to grow still more, because it has grown already 
too much ! 

2. We are to remind our opponents, that this power 

HAS ONLY BEEN ABLE TO KEEP ITS FOOTHOLD IN THE PACE OF 
THE CONTINUAL PROTEST OF THE WISE AND GOOD. 

3. We are to take the ground that the sons of Pennsyl- 
vania, who are now striving for the principles of Temper- 
ance, instead of being wiser and better than their fathers, 
as is so often slanderously reported of them, are only car- 
rying OUT THEIR hereditary INSTRUCTIONS. 

4. To those who reproach us from without, we should be 
prepared to show, that if Pennsylvania has done much 

AGAINST THE CAUSE OF TeMPERANCB, BY THE WRITINGS OF 
SUCH MEN AS BeNEZET, FrANKLIN, RuSH, BaRNES, AND 
OTHERS, SHE HAS DONE MUCH FOR IT, AND, ESPECIALLY BY 
THE LAWS RECENTLY ENACTED, IS DOING MUCH STILL. 

The locks of the strong man are once more beginning to 
grow — already the pillars tremble to their base — and soon 
we trust the temple of Dagon will be prostrate in the dust ! 
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APPENDIX. 



A. 



"In justification of your remarks," writes a much esteemed 
friend, "permit me to illustrate their truth by my own personal 
knowledge. In my early boyhood, it was as customary to set the 
decanter upon the sideboard and table as it was to place the dishes 
upon it. In fact, the first thing, when either pastor or friend called 
to pay a social visit, it was the universal practice to present them 
the glass , or be considered as having been wanting in etiquette. 
* * I distinctly remember that in the harvest or hay-field it was 
as customary to take the whiskey jug as it was to take the scithe 
or the rake. * * Thursday was fixed as washing-day, and on 
that day a quart of cordial was regularly provided for the females 
to drink during the washing !" 

B. 

"An Historical Account of Guinea. — ^The influence of this 
work, in giving an impulse to the mind of the indefatigable and 
benevolent Thomas Clarkson, whose exertions contributed so much 
toward bringing about the abolition of the slave trade by the Brit- 
ish Parliament, is certainly remarkable. In the year 1785, Dr. 
Pockard, vice-chancellor of the university of Cambridge, proposed 
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the following question, for a Latin dissertation, to the senior bache- 
lors of arts, of whom Clarkson was one, viz., Anne liceat invitos in 
servitutem dare? Having in the former year gained a prize for 
the best Latin dissertation, he resolved to endeavor to maintain the 
classical reputation he had acquired by applying himself to the 
subject, but it was one with which he was by no means familiar, 
and he was at a loss what authors to consult respecting it, ^when 
going hy accident (says he) into a friend^ house, I took up a news- 
paper y then lying on the table. One of the articles which attracted 
my notice, was an advertisement of Anthony Benezefs historical 
account of Guinea. I soon left my friend and his paper, and^ to 
lose no time, hastened to London to buy it. In this precious book 
I found almost all I wanted.' The information furnished by 
Benezet's book encouraged him to complete his essay, which was 
rewarded with the first prize ; and from that moment Clarkson' s 
mind became interested with the great subject of the abolition." — 
Vaux*s Memoirs, p. 23. 



C. 



" The invention of distilled spirits it is said arose in Germany, 
about two hundred years ago, with some apothecaries and chemists. 
They were used and designed as medicines at first, and from their 
sudden and perceptible eiFects, were much extolled as a new and 
universal remedy. Their high price* and limited supply kept 
them for a time confined, in some measure, to their original and 
only proper destination. At length, however, becoming cheap, 
they gradually passed from the medicinal to the common and un- 
necessary use of them on trivial occasions; and, last of all, to the 

♦ They were at first sold fty weiyht, eight drachma to an ounce; hence the 
origin of the term dram. 






